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THE BREAD OF THE WORD 


In the last issue of BLackFrriaRs we had occasion to insist on the 
efficacy of the Holy Eucharist in the present time of distress. That 
subject alone would require a long essay if justice were to be done 
to it. But it should never be allowed to stand alone; an additional 
essay of equal length and importance would have to follow it, an 
essay on the bread of the Scriptures to feed the starving peoples of 
Europe. We have already insisted that the first thing to do with a 
starving man is to feed him, not to preach to him. People are happily 
aware of that necessity. But that is not the only thing to do. Sub- 
sequently he must be fed spiritually by the bread of the Eucharist, 
and equally he must be fed with the bread of the Word of God in 
the Scriptures. These two spiritual foods should never be taken 
separately; they are closely associated with one another and have 
been so from the beginning. 

In the ages of faith the two breads of the Spirit were granted equal 
importance and frequently insisted upon. The celebrated chapter of 
The Imitation on the Body of Christ and Holy Scriptures sums up 
the tradition of centuries: 

In this life I find there are two things especially necessary for 
me, without which this miserable life would be insupportable 
tome... 

These also may be called two tables set on the one side and on 
the other in the store house of Holy Church. One is the table of 
the holy altar having the holy bread that is the precious body of 

Christ; the other is that of the divine law containing holy doctrine, 
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242 BLACKFRIARS 

teaching the right faith and firmly leading even within the veil 

where is the holy of holies . . . (Book iv, chapter 11). 

If the sacramental food is taken as the only spiritual sustenance 
there is a great danger of lapsing not only into a formalism in which 
the externals become the only reality, but also into a type of super- 
stition in which the Body of Christ is used as a kind of charm or 
talisman. The Holy Spirit working through the tradition of the 
Church has in his wisdom designed the administration of the Euch- 
arist in such a way that its reception is preceded by the reading of 
Holy Scripture. In the Mass the Epistles and Gospels, and some- 
times the lessons from the Old Testament, precede the Offertory and 
Sacrifice and Holy Communion; and that is the only right and just 
order. In order that the mind and heart of man be able to make the 
acts of love which are the true effect of the Eucharist, he must have 
his mind and heart turned to God and instructed by God’s word. 
Otherwise his mind will be unresponsive; ignorance, error and sheer 
dullness will actively impede the working of the Eucharistic grace. 


Unfortunately, owing to heresies surrounding the Word and the 
Book, Catholics have become unaccustomed to reading the Scrip- 
tures. The gibes of Protestants are in this respect often unhappily 
justified and the average Catholic stands at a great disadvantage in 
his knowledge of the Scriptures when compared with his opposite 
number in other Christian Churches. This is not, as some people 
have thought, the fault of the Papacy with its powers of authori- 
tative interpretation, or the Vatican with its Biblical commission 
and institute; on the contrary, while the Popes of the last three or 
four generations have recalled the faithful to the Sacrament with the 
encouragement of frequent, even daily, Holy Communion, they have 
equally insisted on the need for the Scriptures as the daily food of 
Catholics (cf. the article by Father Bullough in this issue). But the 
response to this latter call has been slower and the danger of a one- 
sided sacramentalism has begun to appear. 

It is possible, and apparently it happens often in practice, that a 
man receive the Body of Christ frequently and yet remain for years 
in the same state of deep-rooted tepidity, of uncharity towards neigh- 


bours, ill-temper and selfishness of a type which has become asso } 


ciated in men’s minds with the pious and the pratiquant. It is 
possible, furthermore, in social life to communicate frequently, to 
be very energetic in matters of religion, and yet to remain almost 
entirely on the natural plain, unshaken by the Gift of Wisdom, insen- 
sible to the deeper spiritual realities in the persons and events around. 
How can this anomaly be explained? Often, it seems, the Catholic 
communicant tends to approach the sacrament on the same natural 
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THE BREAD OF THE WORD 243 
level because the mind lacks the supernatural light, of which the 
Imitation speaks as the other needful spiritual sustenance. If this is 
so, it would account for the way so many naturally good things, 
undertaken under the egis of the Church, are quickly corrupted by 
the spirit of the world. 


If a Catholic movement or activity is inspired by purely natural 
motives, however good the motives may be in themselves, the spirit 
of the world very quickly seizes on the movement and turns it to its 
own ends. A spiritual gesture which in the past would have been 
taken for granted, is now turned into a good ‘story’ for Catholic 
journalism. Should a man wish to lead a hermit’s life today he must 
set out in the utmost secrecy or the spirit of the world will catch him 
in the form of photos and headlines in the press. In the old days it 
was possible to do public penance; now even the Gospels have their 
‘story’ value and religion is used on the screen to stir unwholesome 
wells of sentimentality. The noble pilgrimage, one of the first true 
pilgrimages for centuries, which will start to Vézelay as these words 
appear, is fraught with the same dangers; it is surrounded by the 
spirit of the world trying to destroy it by turning it into a stunt. 
Christians of this country must protect it by their own hidden 
prayers and penances and by refusing to allow its romantic appeal to 
carry them away. In the spirit of a-crusade, thirty strong men are 
carrying a heavy wooden cross some three hundred miles on foot from 
Dieppe to Vézelay. It is undertaken in the true spirit of prayer and 
penance; it must be fed by all well-wishers with the spirit of the 
Gospels in prayers and sacrifices . . . 


But to return to the theme of this editorial, a great deal of the 
modern concern to re-establish a Christian society, working at least 
towards a Christian social order, has been confined to the natural 
sphere in which politics and economics predominate. There is no 
crime in trying to Christianize politics and economics, but when the 
effort is restricted to this purely natural plane it is being laid open 
to a frontal attack from the powers of this world. Thus it has been 
said that Catholics who are murdered by Russian Communists will 
not gain the martyr’s crown because they are not being killed for the 
faith. The Church having become identified in the minds of her 
opponents with a social-political system or programme, her members 
are slain for being capitalists or right-wing reactionaries. Persecution 
is coming more and more to be levelled at the supposed social and 
political doctrines of the Church and not against the faith that teaches 
how God is Three in One, how the Triune God loves the world, how 
the Son became Man and died. The Church’s opponents are mostly 
indifferent to that side of her life and teaching. And the reason for 
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that is at least in part because the vital supernatural doctrines of the 
Church are not frequently on the lips of her members. Her members 
sometimes perhaps speak rather the language of the pagan sages, like 
Plato and Aristotle, than of the Word of God in Christ Jesus and 
promulgated by St Paul. Their message sometimes becomes almost 
exclusively a matter of apologetics in which human reason is pitted 
against human reason. And a theology that is guided and dominated 
by human reason, though it may be accurate, will be dry and arid, 
leading not to wisdom and virtue but to dispute and fruitless con- 
troversy. The doctrine of Catholics does often appear to those outside 
the Church as arid legalism and dubious argumentation. 


Any truth that there may be in these criticisms of the way we 
present the Church to the world must surely be due to the lack of 
the nourishment the Scriptures can give to the soul. If we neglect 
the Scriptures we shall tend to use the sacraments for social, 
humanistic ends. The act of love which is the ultimate reality of the 
Eucharist might be sought precisely in order to establish a peaceful 
settlement on earth, and in that form it would not satisfy a single 
starving man. In order to prepare the mind, keeping it Godward in 


its gaze, it must be fed with the Word in Scriptures at the same time : 


as the will is fed with the Word in Sacrament. Indeed, the Scriptures 
are sacramental in form. And when the mind is lively with the 
doctrine of the Word it can raise all these natural, humanistic, purely 
reasonable motives to a higher level, where grace and super-nature 
predominate, directing all activities. If to the distracted world Catho- 
lics hand out a purely natural ethic, saying: Take this and digest it 
and afterwards we can give you something more palatable, they will 
be giving out stones instead of bread, and men will continue to die 
of this terrible famine. 


It is not a matter of the printed letter of the Bible alone, each 
reader making up his own petty ideals and truths from the words. 
Catholics have the supreme: advantage of the Word still living in the 
Church directing and interpreting the written words of the Bible. 
Without the voice of the Church authoritatively to direct their eyes 
to the hidden meaning they would remain like the courtier of Queen 
Candace; Philip asked him, Canst thou understand what thou art 
reading?—How could I, said he, without someone to guide me? 
Catholics have a Philip always at their side to guide them. And still 
they do not read. Do they expect the Holy See to be pouring out 
authoritative doctrine all the time, whether they ask for it or not? 
Where there is a demand there will be a supply. If all began 
assiduously to read the sacred text, then would the guidance be 
forthcoming. The courtier of Candace was reading when Philip came 
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THE BREAD OF THE WORD 245 
up with him. Philip did not cajole him to take up and read. And 
those who read the Scriptures are reading a book entirely different 
from any other book precisely because they have the authoritative 
support of the Word of God, in his Mystical Body the Church, to 
open their minds to the inner meanings and mysteries. What they 
read and understand is for life; it deepens their living faith and so 
pervades the whole of their being. In this way do they acquire a 
supernatural outlook which cannot be wrested from them by the 
spirit of the world; for whereas ‘the world’ has plenty of plans and 
-isms to compete with the social teaching of the Church, it has 
nothing to compete with the gift of wisdom or the life of faith. And 
the world must be presented with nature and reason transformed by 
grace, elevated to the new level of the supernatural, where the 
sacred gestures of prayer and penance are unassailable, because life 
there is mostly hidden, revealing like the bergs of ice in the Atlantic 
only a fraction of their total expanse. In order to feed the starving 
today, therefore, men need this secret, mysterious bread which will 
generate the life of the Gospels into their hearts. They need the 
mysterious bread of the Word revealed and the mysterious bread of 
the Word enfleshed. Both are the essential food of souls. Eprror. 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLICALASSOCIAT,ION 
President: His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Tue Association was formed in the Spring of 1940 with the approval 
of the Hierarchy of England and Wales, and its aims were formu- 
lated as follows: (1) To promote knowledge of the Scriptures among 
Catholics by lectures, publications, and other means. (2) To provide 
Scripture scholars with the opportunity of meeting one another. A 
committee was formed and Cardinal Hinsley became president. In 
1942, public membership was started and the annual subscription 
fixed at the modest figure of half-a-crown. For this, members received 
occasional leaflets, bibliographies of Catholic works in English on 
Scripture, answers to questions sent in, and the use of a Scripture 
lending library. One thing soon became evident—there was a definite 
need for such an association. It was further recognized that much 
good work might be done among non-Catholics as well. The Bible— 
however differently it is interpreted by non-Catholics—is at any rate 
& possession which we have in common with them. Our common 
regard for the Scriptures may well be the means of bringing many 
outside the true fold to a knowledge of the Church’s teaching. 
Consequently, membership of the Association was thrown open to 
non-Catholics. The annual subscription is now 5s., to be paid to the 
Treasurer, C.B.A., 8t Edmund’s College, Ware. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF SCRIPTURE 


THE current teaching in the Church concerning the relationship of 
the Spiritual or Mystical to the Literal Sense of the Scriptures 
is based on a synthesis arrived at by the Scholastics, and 
in particular on St Thomas’s formulations, which all our text-books 
merely set out to expound. It would seem a great advantage to 
possess a satisfactory technical solution of this age-long biblical issue. 
One might have hoped that it would have led to a general under- 
standing and utilisation of the two Senses as being not only not in 
rivalry, but as being related together in the way that spiritual and 
literal are related together in the Scriptures; that is to say, in a 
union as harmonious and essential as that of the soul to the body. 
But no such general benefit has in fact resulted. These Senses have 
continued to be treated as rival claimants for consideration; with 
favour accorded sometimes to the Spiritual, sometimes to the Literal 
—but mostly, in these last centuries, to the Literal. At the present 
time there is a strong general tendency to depreciate the Spiritual 
Sense; to treat it as an extraneous addition to the Literal Sense, of 
definitely inferior quality. Frequently in practice it is identified with 
what is known as the Accommodated Sense, and accordingly denied 
any strict biblical validity. Or at least it is generally regarded as 
being of secondary importance; the Literal Sense being taken as 
capable of supplying all the meaning that is required for the purposes 
of theology and of sound edification, while the Spiritual is regarded 
as a luxury at the disposal of those who have a taste for deciphering 
pious symbols. 

If this is what the Spiritual Sense of Scripture should come to 
mean for us, if anything like this is to be called, without more ado, 
the Spiritual Sense of Scripture, we shall be in danger of missing 
that deepest sense, that Mystery sense which the Scriptures for their 
part call the Spiritual Sense; without some grasp of which we cannot 
appreciate the Bible as an inspired whole, as an inspired Book, but 
only as a collection of inspired data. There is a Spiritual Sense which 
if it is dependent on the Literal sense is dependent upon it as the soul 
is dependent upon the body. There is mutual dependence, such that 
Literal Sense apart from Spiritual remains a dead letter. 

But at this point it can only be protested that such a tremendous 
meaning as this cannot be fairly discovered in the Spiritua] Sense 
that St Thomas expounds. Certainly he makes of it something im- 
portant and dignified, but he does not represent it as being like the 
very soul of the Literal Sense; on the contrary, he limits its range, 
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THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF SCRIPTURE 247 
he allows it to appear in certain parts of the Scripture only. There 
can be no denying this. And it might seem that one ought to have 
been bold enough at the start to complain of the inadequacy of the 
Thomistic synthesis to meet the full requirements of the subject. 
Only one does not rush to complain against St Thomas! One readily 
complains against the tendency to make the least, and worse than 
the least, of what he says. But as for what he himself has to say, 
one would urge that the terms and phrases he uses are of 
such a kind that beyond the narrower, lesser Sense that he 
expressly. offers, the way is positively laid open to a recognition of the 
existence of the Spiritual Sense in its most comprehensive and 
glorious meaning. In other words, one considers what might be called 
his spiritual, and not just his literal sense; knowing for the rest how 
it could sometimes happen with him that the letter could be con- 
strained by pious courtesy or the demands of a wise expediency. 


The following texts may be taken to summarize St Thomas’s 
teaching on the subject. First, in the Summa!) there is such a pro- 
nouncement as this:\‘God who is the author of Holy Scripture has 
the power to adapt to his meaning, not only words—as man can like- 
wise do—but also realities (res ipsas). So, whereas in all other 
“sciences’’ meaning is expressed by words, it is the peculiarity of 
this ‘‘science’’ of the Scriptures that those very realities which the 
words express are themselves expressive of some further reality. The 
first of these two modes of expression gives us the Literal Sense... 
and the second the Spiritual, which is based on and presupposes the 
Literal.’/Or again,)\‘The expression of things by means of words 

~tonstitutes the . . . Literal Sense. Accordingly, the whole meaning 
to be gathered by a proper understanding of the words belongs to 
the Literal Sense-—The words may be figurative or in our ordinary 
sense of the term ‘literal,’ that does not matter; all that a sound 
exegesis can discover their author, their inspired human author, to 
have meant by them, forms their Literal Sense. To look for the 
Literal Sense of Isaias is quite simply to try to discover what it was 
that Isaias himself meant, fully meant, by what he said.—And again 
St Thomas writes as follows®): ‘As to whether these two Senses can 
be discovered in other writings than the Holy Scriptures . . . On the 
contrary, as St Gregory says in his Morals (XX, Cap. I), ““Holy 
Scripture surpasses all other sciences even in its mode of expression; 
for with the same words it can both state a fact and set forth a mys- 
tery (uno eodemque sermone, dum narrat gestum, prodit mys- 


@) Ia Pars, Qu. I, art. 10. 
@) Quodl. VII, art. 15. 
® ibid., art. 16. 
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248 BLACKFRIARS 

terium)’’.’ And St Thomas continues: ‘The Spiritual Sense of Holy 
Scripture implies that historical events (res cursum suum péragen- 
tes) should be capable of representing some further reality beyond 
themselves—that reality namely which it is the function of the 
_ Spiritual Sense to reveal. And so it is in fact. History is so ordered 
as to make this Sense possible. But it will be a Sense available only 
to him who rules all things by his Providence. In order to express a 
thing man employs words or figures of speech; but God can express 
things by adapting to his purpose the very course of history, over- 
ruled as it is by his Providence (ipsum cursum rerum sue providen- 
tie subjéctarum).’—It is obvious that man can seize upon a historical 
reality as being significant, and set it forth as such, so making it 
expressive for his own purposes. He can use the meaning that he 
detects in history. But he cannot make history to have meaning. 
He can use history, he can write in and about it, but he cannot write 
with it, as God can.—And, finally, in a previous passage St Thomas 
had just said that: ‘In the Sacred Scriptures Christ is represented 
by means of historical realities (lla qu@ in rei veritate contigerunt), 
adumbrations of the truth that is realised in him.’ And no other 
person than Christ, he says, can be so represented. For what the 
Spiritual Sense designates is not any further stage in the develop- 
ment of history, but only that perfect fulfilment of history that lies in 
Christ. Instead of Spiritual it might be called Christian Sense. 

But elsewhere St Thomas frequently calls this Sense the Typical 
Sense of Scripture; and so it is perhaps most commonly termed. 
Moreover, one would suggest that it was precisely in being equated 
in practice with the Typical Sense that the Spiritual Sense became 
restricted in its meaning, failed to be exploited in its full significance. 
For surely the equation is one-sided. The Typical Sense may be an 
instance of Spiritual Sense, and may in fact be its most striking and 
characteristic expression for certain practical and as it were liturgical 
purposes; but it does not exhaust that Sense, and that it does not do 
so one can immediately gather if one ponders the force and scope of 
the principles on which it is based by St Thomas. 

If the restrictive interpretation of St Thomas and of the meaning 
of the Spiritual Sense is kept to, it will be held that, in the first place, 
the Spiritual Sense dwells, not in any words of Scripture, but 
exclusively in certain historical realities set forth by means of the 
words. If that contrast is understood quite materially, quite crudely 
—if the words of Scripture are not allowed to become part of the 
material in which the Spiritual Sense is contained—then at one 


(4) ibid., art. 15. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF SCRIPTURE 249 
stroke the Spiritual Sense will have been vastly narrowed down in 
its extent. If this Sense never attaches to words, there will be great 
stretches of the Bible in which it will never appear: for example, in 
all those parts that are purely didactic. But then, further, it will be 
held that the historical realities themselves only possess such a 
Spiritual significance when they are capable of being seen as Types 
or Allegories of Christ. And great restraint must be practised in 
positing such Types. One may hardly venture to posit them except 
in reliance on Scripture itself or Catholic Tradition. Undeniable 
Types are to be found, for example, in the figures of Melchisedech or 
of Joshua, in the Temple and certain parts of its ritual, in the Holy 
Land, etc. And indeed we are rightly cautioned against the Alexan- 
drian abuse of finding such Types anywhere and everywhere. It 
would be fantastic too to insist on finding a Typical meaning in 
the sling with which David hurled the stone at the giant; and perni- 
cious to represent this as being part of the authoritative sense of the 
Scriptures, if one had nothing but one’s own fantasy to rely on. Yet 
all this does not rule out the existence of a Spiritual Sense running 
through the whole history. What it does exclude is that it should be 
seen everywhere as embodied in veritable Types. 


If the Spiritual Sense is quite simply to be identified with the 
Typical Sense, it is wholly comprised in certain brilliant moments 
of biblical history; it is limited to these particular effects, however 
numerous they may be, of certain things standing out from the sur- 
face of the Literal meaning like isolated monuments, or studding the 
pages of Scripture like précious stones. Whereas it is rather as focal 
points in the history that they should be seen, for they gather up, 
bring to a sort of liturgical expression, a meaning that is at work in the 
whole movement of the Scriptures; and it is only in the strength of 
that whole movement that they themselves are significant. The figure 
of Melchisedech does not rise out of the Pentateuchal story like a 
ready-made token of Christ. The significance of the bread and the 
wine and the priest-kingship and of Salem and of the encounter with 
Abraham at such a moment rely upon a great network of biblical 
data for their real significance, rely in fact upon the context of the 
whole bible. Yet that Figure does serve as a most valuable focus. 
It is not as wholly comprising, but as being clues to the Spiritual 
Sense, that one should interpret these Types. 

The essential problem, then, is one of deciding where the Realities 
(Res) are to be looked for in which the Spiritual Sense may be said 
to be contained. Not exclusively in these occasional Typical figures, 
one would say. But it is necessary to go further than that and to 
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250 BLACKFRIARS 

recognize that the words of Scripture also go to constitute these 
Realities. For it is only in the form that the biblical word gives to 
them that they possess any Spiritual significance. (To say otherwise 
would be to encourage those who proclaim quite simply that Revela- 
tion is given to us through Acts, and not through Words.) No one 
would deny that in Shakespeare’s play the only Macbeth that is of 
dramatic significance is the Macbeth that is given to us through the 
words, through the poetry. 

The meaning, then, of the distinction between the Spiritual and 
the Literal grounds of significance is that the Literal Sense is based 
on words as such, the Spiritual Sense on reality as such. One then 
sees that the words of Scripture themselves go to form, or even alone 
provide a Res Biblica. When we are told in Jeremias of how the 
prophet redeemed a field at Anathoth, the telling of what he did be- 
longs still to the Literal Sense; one is concentrating on the telling by 
the words. But once the incident has been told, one has a whole 
affair, a whole historical reality, made up of something shaped for us 
in words, which can be seen as significant in relation to the Mystery 
of Christ’s Passion“). And, indeed, words alone will be sufficient to 
provide such a Reality, such a Res. Supposing, for example, that the 
Book of Job is simply a poetic drama, it is nevertheless a historical 
reality. That the author should have conceived these thoughts and 
spoken these words at such a moment in the history of Israel is a 
Reality, and a Reality which in relation to Christ is of quite obvious 
tremendous significance. If the author makes Job cry out: ‘Who will 
grant that thou shouldst protect me in Sheol, hide me till thy wrath 
pass, etc.’, one can consider what those words mean as he himself 
uses them—and it belongs to the interpretation of the Literal Sense 
to expound that terrible meaning. But when one considers them as a 
fact, as a historical datum, they take on a new significance; they are 
seen as a desperate sesehing out towards the truth that is revealed 
in Christ. 

It is not the author of Job who contrives this Sense or can be said 
to express it. It accrues to his words, beyond all that he can mean 
by them, from their relationship to the reality of Christ—their ezis- 
tential relationship. He cannot express with words what by definition 
uses his words, taking over, as it were, where he finishes. He is part 
of the material on which the Spiritual Sense is based. And there is 
no sacred writer who is not to be seen thus, from the point of view 
of the Spiritual Sense, as being only a material contributor to the 
Bible. 


(5) Mt. xxvii, 9. 
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The Spiritual Sense is the total sense of the Scriptures, the mean- 
ing that they have when grasped as a whole inspired work. Though 
| it is only through their partial meanings—their Literal meanings— 
_ that this whole grasp of them is attainable; as, for that matter, the 
final meaning of any work of art is so thoroughly embodied in the 
matter that it can be only indirectly discovered. Certainly, there- 
fore, the Spiritual Sense can never be arrived at except in and 
through the Literal. 
The Scriptures are the divine Revelation of the work of God which 
is the making of the world in Christ; giving us insight into that work; 
showing us, therefore, the Christian significance of history. To catch 


- their Spiritual Sense is, as St Paul tells us“), to recognize the glory 


of Christ shining forth from their Letter. And to miss the Spiritual 
Sense would be, as he also says, to treat the letter as the Jews still 
do: it would be to veil its true significance, to tie it down to a 
sub-Christian meaning—which is what so much of our Old Testament 
exegesis encourages us to do: a thing as foolish as it would be to 
dismiss the first Act of any and every play of Shakespeare as being 
necessarily sub-Shakespearean. If we ignore the Spiritual Sense we 
| ignore the Mystery of the Scriptures, and though we may read in the 
_ Bible or from the Bible, quite simply we do not read the Bible itself. 


KEHOE, O.P. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SCRIPTURE STUDIES 
Providentissimus Deus to Divino afflante Spiritu 

THE presert Holy Father wrote his biblical encyclical in 1943 to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of Leo XIII’s great encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus, which is such a landmark in modern biblical 
studies. Pius XII starts with a retrospect, a review of the work done 
under papal egis during that half-century, and it is with pride that 
we Dominicans have noticed that he calls attention to the fact that 
before ever Leo XIII launched his encyclical he had already in 1892 
commended by Brief the Dominican Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem, 
founded with papal approbation two years before. This foundation 
was due to the efforts of Pére Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. (+10 
March, 1938), and here the pioneer work of scientific scholarship had 
already begun and the famous Revue Biblique had already been 
started. Next year, in 1893, Providentissimus Deus appeared. 

Pius XII goes on to describe the present state of biblical studies 


(6) II Cor. III. 
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and to prescribe the equipment necessary to the modern Catholic 
exegete. Not only does he develop the ideas of the preceding encycli- 
cals, but several times he gives more precise definitions of the attitude 
of the Catholic scholar. 

He concludes with a reiteration of his predecessors’ call for zeal 
for scriptural study, with a special urgency ‘‘in these unhappy times” 
when ignorance of Christ is so widespread in the world. 

In this article we shall trace the development of biblical studies in 
the Church from Leo XIII’s time, through Benedict XV’s encyclical, 
to the present encyclical of just over two years ago. First, we shall 
shall glance panoramically at the period in the manner of the opening 
sections of Divino afflante Spiritu; second, we shall synopsize the 
teaching of the three encyclicals.“) (I have used the Latin text of the 
first two, but of Pius XII’s I only have the CTS English translation); 
and thirdly, we shall briefly analyse certain points of contact and 
development between them. 

I 

An outline of the events leading up to the present encyclical : 

1890 Foundation of the Dominican School at Jerusalem. 

1892 Revue Biblique started. 

1892 Leo XIII’s letter Hierosoloyme in cceenobio. 

1893 Leo XIII’s encyclical Providentissrmus Deus (18 Nov.). 

1902 Leo XIII sets up the Biblical Commission (its decrees so far are under 13 

headings, issued 1905-1915). 
1904 Pius X institutes the academic degrees of Licentiate and Doctorate in 
Sacred Scriptures, to be conferred by the Biblical Commission. 

1909 Pius X founds the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 

1920 Benedict XV’s encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus (15 Sept.). 

1924 Pius XI directs that none shall teach Scripture in a seminary without an 

LSS degree given either by the Biblical Commission or the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. 

1933 Pius XI founds the Benedictine Abbey of St Jereme in Rome, for the work 

of revising the Vulgate text. 

1943 Pius XII’s encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu (30 Sept.). 

Synopses of the three encyclicals : 

Leo XIII: Providentissimus Deus. 18 November, 1898. 

I Since God in his goodness has given us as a part of his revelation the Bible, 
written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and therefore having God as its 
author and containing no error, encouragement should be on to Scriptural study. 

II For the Bible is of the greatest value for preaching the Word of God, to show 
God’s truth, to know Christ and to guide men on the path of morality. It is a 
treasure-store of heavenly teaching. 

III The Church has always had great solicitude for these studies: witness the 
scholars of the Early Church (both East and West), the middle ages, scholasticism, 
the renaissance and no less those of our own times. 

IV At present special problems are raised by those who deny (1) all super- 
natural revelation in Scripture (in the name of reason) and (2) the truth of Scrip- 
ture (in the name of science). 


(1 I feel that such synopses are not out of place, since for too many of us, I think, 
these encyclicals cannot be ‘taken as read.’ 
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¥ Therefore the seminary courses in Scripture (both ‘Introduction’ and ‘Exe- 
gesis') must be well organised. The Vulgate should be used, but without neglecting 
ancient texts in difficult passages. Much use of Scripture should be made in the 
teaching of Theology, and conversely ‘Theology will elucidate certain passages of 
Scripture. When the Church has laid down an interpretation of a passage, that 
interpretation is to be followed, as also is the unanimous interpretation of the 
Fathers. 

VI Further, the private studies of scholars will gradually produce the Church’s 
mature judgment on other passages of as yet uncertain interpretation. Scholars 
must, as above, (1) interpret with the Church, (2) according to the unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers, and (3) in other passages follow the ‘analogy of faith,’ 
ie., interpret in a way consonant with Catholic doctrine, and reject an interpreta- 
tion which involves contradictions among the Sacred Writers or goes counter to the 
Faith. Further they should (4) not easily abandon the literal sense, (5) but not 
neglect the allegorical, so frequently found in the Liturgy and the Fathers. Previous 
commentators (esp. in the Catholic tradition) are to be held in esteem. 

VII ‘I'he authority of Scripture must be defended, and for this skill is required 
in (1) Oriental languages, and (2) the Art of Criticism in dealing with (i) the 
history of the composition of the various books (in which, however, external his- 
torical evidence is of much greater value than internal evidence: contra the ‘higher 
criticism’), and (ii) scientific matters, when it is necessary to show that there can 
be no discrepancy between Theology and the truths of Science, since, as Scripture 
does not set out to teach Science but simply uses terms commonly used at the time, 
apparent errors (as also those in the ancient commentators) can be thus explained. 
(mu) It will futher be helpful to apply the above principles to other matters, 
especially History, and not to reject Scriptural evidence if it at first appears not to 
coincide with other historical data. The scholar must bear in mind the possibility 
(not too easily to be supposed) of scribal error; but it is wrong to limit inspiration 
merely to matters of religion, or to allow that the Sacred Writers have erred. For 
inspiration is incompatible with error. Further, the integrity of the Canon as 
given in the Vulgate is to be maintained. 

VIIL Finally it is urged that there should be among Catholics experts in 
every field of scholarship, so that assaults on the Word of God may be repulsed, 
and the treasure of Revealed Doctrine safeguarded. 


Benedict XV: Spiritus Paraclitus, 15 September 1920 


I The Holy Spirit has constantly provided learned men to explain the treasures 
of the Scriptures, but the prince of all is St Jerome, the 1500th anniversary of 
whose death we celebrate this month. From his youth he devoted himself to the 
study of the Scriptures, and as his whole life is an example to scholars, so his 
own words still remain to them a timely admonishment. 

II His first concern was to uphold the absolute truth of Scripture: for 
inspiration means that God is the chief cause, having (1) illuminated the writer's 
mind, (2) moved his will to write, and (3) having stood by him as he wrote the 
whole. This makes of Scripture the perfect defence of the Faith, and excludes any 
possibility of error, so that his friend St Augustine wrote to him that if he finds 
an apparent error, he supposes either his text or his interpretation to be wrong, or 
else that he himself has failed to understand. 

III Wherefore the recent opinion is erroneous by which it is claimed that only 
the religious and not the profane elements (including ‘obiter dicta’) in Scripture 
are inspired and therefore free from error. 

IV _ Leo XIII showed how the Sacred Writers used the terms current at the 
time to describe the scientific phenomena, but to apply this to history by claimi 
some biblical history to be only ‘relatively true’ (i.e. to be the expression of current 
and perhaps erroneous opinion) is a perversion of his teaching. 

V Similarly, to maintain that certain biblical narrations are either ‘implicit 
quotations’ of current thought, or are ‘historical fictions’ not intended as serious 
history, although a sound principle of interpretation, is to be used only with the 
greatest caution. (Cf. Bibl. Com. 1905). An abuse of this principle would endanger 
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the whole of Revelation. Christ's own use of Scripture is our surest guide. 

VI On St Jerome’s example a great zeal for the Scriptures and their traditional 
Catholic interpretation is urged. T'he Vulgate text, to be regarded as authentic, is 
now being revised and restored, for the more accurate understanding of the Bible, 
The Bible should be a daily study, especially for the clergy, who are to be preachers 
and teachers of the Word of God. With this view was set up the Biblical Institute 
in Rome. The Bible should be the source both of preaching and of teaching 
Theology. 

Vil Ee Jerome's rules of interpretation: (1) the first care should be for the 
literal sense, thence (2) the inner and deeper spiritual sense should be explored 
with caution and consonantly with the literal (which last point, he says, was often 
neglected by the earliest commentators), when alone it can reach the summit of 
understanding. Again the use of the spiritual sense made by Christ and the 
Apostles should be our guide, for the spiritual sense is not found in all Scripture. 

VIII Lastly St Jerome speaks of the benefits derived from this study, especially 
devotion to the Church and a close knowledge and love of Christ. Indeed one may 
say that St Jerome’s relics, now in Rome, cry out for zeal for the Scriptures, for 
deliverance from the current paganism (which in his own time he fought), for the 
freedom of the Holy See (which he served so well) and for the union of the East 
(where he worked so long). 

Pius XII: Divino afflante Spiritu, 30 September 1943 

I Since it was by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit that the Sacred Books 
were written, it is not surprising that the Church has always had a solicitude for 
the Scriptures, and not least in recent times. 

II There follows a review of the course of biblical work sponsored by the Popes 
in the 50 years since Providentissimus Deus, beginning with the foundation of the 
Dominican School at Jerusalem. 

III But biblical studies have advanced much during this period, notably 
through researches into excavated sites, papyri, ancient manuscripts, patristic 
exegesis, and ancient literary forms. 

IV This recent development requires that the modern Catholic exegete possess 
special equipment and be able to determine the essential elements of modern 
biblical science. He must have (1) a thorough knowledge of Oriental languages, 
and (2) skill in the Art of Textual Criticism, i.e. especially the restoration of the 
original text.—N.B. This does not derogate from the privileged authentic place 
of the Vulgate among Latin versions-—but on the contrary it calls for modern 
translations to be made from the original texts. Armed with this equipment, he 
must proceed to (3) the study of the Literal sense, and then (4) above all the 
theological content (i.e. the teaching on Faith and Morals involved in his text). 
Then (5) the spiritual sense must be determined, provided it can be established 
that such meaning has been given by God: the spiritual sense is declared first by 
Christ and the Apostles in the New ‘Testament, and then by the traditional teach- 
ing of the Church and liturgical usage. The spiritual sense must be carefully 
distinguished from any metaphorical meaning that could be put on a text, which 
might, however, have its uses in preaching. (6) The distinguished commentators 
of the past should be studied. (7) New problems have been raised by stricter 
theological inquiries into the nature of inspiration, among which is (8) the fact of 
the preservation of the individuality of the Sacred Writer, with resultant important 
investigations into the history of the composition of the books, their origins and 
sources. Which brings the exegete to (9) the Art of Literary Criticism, so much to 
the fore at present, with its inquiries into literary forms of the time, none of 
which need be excluded from the Bible. This study can greatly contribute to the 
true and genuine interpretation, and ip turn depends upon (10) a sound study of 
archaeology, palaeography, and ancient history. 

V_ Many problems have been solved during these years, and the historical truth 
of the Scriptures is in great part entirely vindicated; but there remains much to 
be done. Catholic scholars have indeed the guidance of the Church in matters of 
Faith and Morals, but they must remember that the passages of Scripture whose 
sense has been declared by the Church, or whose interpretation has the unanimous 
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opinion of the Fathers, are very few. Consequently the Catholic scholar has a great 
responsibility of his own in exegesis. 

VI Priests especially should know and love the Word of God, and learn thereof 
from the treasury of Catholic exegesis, so that through their preaching and teaching 
Christ himself will be better known and loved in a world submerged in an ocean 
of calamities. When they thus expound the literal and theological meaning of 
Scripture, men will say as they did of the Master: ‘Was not our heart burning 
within us when he opened to us the Scriptures ?’ 


A brief analysis of certain points of contact and development 
between the three encyclicals: 


(1) Of especial interest is the consciousness of the shifting of the 
biblical battle-ground: for Leo XIII, the attack came from rational- 
ists and scientists denying the very nature of biblical revelation; for 
Benedict XV, the focus is the attack (even from among Catholics) 
on the absolute truth of Scripture; for Pius XII, emphasis is rather on 


- the need of sound textual exegesis and up-to-date literary criticism. 
Similarly Benedict feels that the ‘scientific’ battle of Leo has been 


won, just as Pius says that the truth of the Bible has now been 
vindicated. 

(2) Again, the implications of inspiration (especially inerrancy) are 
almost taken for granted by Leo, whereas Benedict finds inerrancy 
being assailed and gives Jerome’s theory of inspiration in detail. Pius 
now speaks of the stricter study of the nature of inspiration, and 
insists on the preservation of the Sacred Writer’s individuality, with 
consequent need for a more careful investigation of origins and 
sources. 

(3) This brings us to the question of the text. All insist on skill in 
Oriental languages and the Art of Criticism. Leo cries down the 
exaggerated use of internal textual evidence made by the “Higher 
Critics,’ merely mentioning the matter of scribal errors; Benedict 
distinguishes carefully between error of the Sacred Writer (not to be 
thought of), and possible scribal error in the text. Pius expressly 
desires Catholics to pay attention to the ‘restoration of the sacred 
text’ by the elimination of scribal errors, glosses, lacunz, inversions 
and repetitions. This is to be the first labour of criticism. 

(4) Leo indeed warned us against the exaggerations of the ‘Higher 
Criticism,’ and called for better external historical investigation; and 


now Pius, observing the rapid advances in precisely this external 


evidence (excavations, papyri, etc.) and commending the balance 
now achieved in textual criticism, calls on us to examine carefully 
the history of the composition of the books of the Bible, their sources 
and their literary antecedents. 
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(5) It was Benedict who, after affirming that inerrancy covers even 
the ‘obiter dicta,’ laid down the legitimacy of interpreting certain 
passages as belonging to literary forms classed as ‘implicit quota- 
tions’ or ‘historical fictions.’ Pius follows by urging the necessity of 
studying the literary forms current at the time of the composition of 
a given book, and the extent to which such a form may have in- 
fluenced the Sacred Writer. He has a classic passage: ‘For just as 
the substantial Word of God became like to men in all things, with- 
out sin, so the words of God, expressed in human language, became 
in all things like to human speech, except error.’ 

(6) Leo declared as the tirst principles of Catholic exegesis, that 
scholars must follow any interpretation laid down by the Church, 
and also the unanimous teaching of the Fathers on any particular 
text. Pius, however, gives a warning: while impressing upon Catholic 
scholars their responsibility, he reminds them that they only have 
this guidance from the Church in matters of Faith and Morals, and 
that the biblical passages which carry an authoritative interpretation 
by the Church or a unanimous exegesis by the Fathers are few. 

(7) All three encyclicals have insisted on the primary importance 
of the literal sense. Leo says that the spiritual sense must not be 
neglected, especially when derived from the literal; Benedict, in 
Jerome’s words, speaks of the inner and deeper spiritual sense, which | 
must be explored with caution, but which, once found, is the ‘summit 
of understanding.’ Pius is more precise: first after the literal, the 
theological meaning must be examined, and then the spiritual sense 
determined ‘on condition of its being established that such a meaning 
has been given by God.’ Pius is also careful to distinguish the spiri- 
tual from any fanciful, metaphorical (or ‘accommodated’) sense. All 
three encyclicals give as the norms for determining the true spiritual 
sense the New Testament itself, the Liturgy and the constant tradi- 
tion of the Church. 

(8) Many will have noticed Pius’s passage on translations: Leo 
laid down that the Vulgate was to be used in ‘seminaries, with 
recourse to the original text in difficulties; Benedict reminds us of 
the authenticity of the Vulgate, and speaks of the revision of the 
Vulgate for the more accurate understanding of the Bible. Pius goes 
further: the original text is to be studied and restored, but the Vul- 
gate is indeed authentic, is free from all error in matters of Faith and 
Morals, has a pre-eminence among Latin versions and has beed 
approved for liturgical use. But this, he says, gives it a juridical 
rather than a critical authenticity, and this dignity in no way forbids 
the use of the original texts. In fact we are expressly encouraged # 
make translations into the vernacular from the original texts, trans- 
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lations to be provided for the use and benefit of the faithful. And it is 
not without interest here to observe that it is Pius XII who in 1945 
provided the clergy with an alternative new Latin translation from 
the original of the Psalms, for use in their Breviary. The last attempt 
to replace the existing text (translated from the Greek translation) 
was St Jerome’s nearly 1,600 years ago. He made a fresh translation 
from the Hebrew for the purpose, but it was never adopted into the 
Liturgy. 

(9) All three encyclicals inculcate a special love for the Word o 
God, the treasure-house of heavenly teaching. Everyone can derive 
benefit from the Scriptures. The Theology in Scripture must be 
taught, and the Scripture in Theology: priests must steep themselves 
in Holy Writ, for their own sanctification and that of their flocks. 
St Jerome says that his beloved Scripture always brings ‘dulces ~ 
fructus’; and the chief fruit is a more intimate knowledge and love of 
Our Lord. When we realise that Pius XII was writing in the midst 
of the most disastrous war, we understand the earnestness of his 
appeal to Catholics to preserve the Church’s age-long devotion to the 
Scriptures, for to know the Scriptures is to know Christ. 

SEBASTIAN O.P. 


NOTE ON BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ir 1s noteworthy that in 1943, when the whole world was embroiled 
in war, the Holy See issued an Encyclical letter! on Biblical studies 
and the opportune means of promoting them. Much stress is laid on 
new efforts, certainly, but also on new preoccupations, new investi- 
gations, new orientations, in a word, on the changed conditions of 
Biblical study, ‘for deeper archaeological research has given rise to 
new questions offering occasion for a closer investigation of the sub- 
ject’. Indeed, we are urged to pay close attention to archaeological 
findings; ‘Archaeology’, or its equivalent, is referred or appealed to 
some six or seven times and unquestionably holds a high place among 
the many endowments expected of those whose duty it is to make 
known the Biblical authors’ meanings. 

And so a note on some recent Biblical archaeology will not seem 
out of place. 

Writers on Biblical archaeology like to refer to ‘direct’ and ‘in- 
direct’ evidence about Biblical narratives; and it is usually said that 
very few finds bear directly on the Bible, whereas the indirect con- 
tribution is very rich. But this division into ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ 
(1) Divino Afflante Spiritu, September, 1943. 
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seems fruitless and unessential; rather should we say that any little 
information, from any source whatever, however tenuous, if it throws 
light on the sacred text, is to be highly prized, and ‘receives an added 
and nobler dignity, a consecration as it were, when it is used to shed 
a brighter light on divine things’. It is true no doubt that we must 
widen the term ‘Archaeelogy’ and bring in considerations of topo- 
graphy, history, and in- fact anything illustrative; possibly ‘sacred 
antiquities’ would describe better that ensemble of findings which 
help us to know the mind of the inspired writer and the way in which 
he expressed it. Here the Biblical commentator and the pure ar- 
chaeologist may want to part ways. The commentator is intent on 
light on the text; the archeologist, as such, pursues the aims proper 
to his own ‘systematic study of antiquities’ and knowledge of the 
usages, customs, and life of a people as can be derived from monu- 
mentary or fragmentary remains. The Biblical archaeologist has 
avowedly a special preoccupation. Yet it is important to remember 
that it is not necessarily apologetic. His foremost task is to throw 
light on the Biblical narratives; he may or may not take up an 
apologetic standpoint. There have indeed been signs of undue zeal and 
haste to ‘prove the Bible true’, as in some popularizing works. The 
Catholic is in a happier position; securus judicat . . . he need not 
set out to prove by long ratiocinations that the Bible is true. He 
knows it is the Word of God. 

Only a few archaeologists, a few specialists and students, and the 
Holy See are in a position to realize the vast changes in and the 
immensity of the Biblical background revealed after some fifty years 
more of excavation and enquiry; few are fully awake to the magni- 
tude of the tasks and the innumerable problems that await research 
and solution. At the time of the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus 
(1893) ‘only one or two places in Palestine had been explored by 
excavations for the purposes of this study’. Today a mere listing of 
the various excavations and studies thereon, in Palestine and Syria 
alone, would take many pages.) But the biblical archeologist has 
also to consider the entire Near East of the past, Assyria, Babylonia, 
sites in Syria as Tell Halaf, Ras Shamra, Mari, or Palestine as at 
Bethsan, Megiddo, Samaria, Jerusalem, Jericho, Lachish, etc., etc. 
Egypt, the Hittites, Crete and Philistia; none can be omitted. A vast 
background and whole millennia of history, with quasi-infinite degrees 
of relevancy to the biblical narratives. Outstanding at the moment 
are the discoveries from Ras Shamra. These alone may revolutionize 
our notions of early Hebrew origins, and certainly throw a flood of 


(2) Cf. Hennequin in Supplément du Dictionnaire de la Bible, 368-524. Fouilles et 
champs de fouilles en Palestine et Syrie. 
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light into our knowledge of the ancient east from the 18th to the 
15th centuries. De Langhe in a monumental work®) has paved the 
way and provided the necessary spadework for sober investigations, 
and has given some idea of the vast amount and possible surprises 
that may yet come from this site, only one-eighth of which has been 
systematically explored. And all this is highly relevant for forming the 
commentator’s mind, as we are urged that ‘it is absolutely necessary 
for the interpreter to go back in spirit to those remote countries of 
the East and to make proper use of the aids afforded by history, 
archeology, ethnology and other sciences.’ 

Generalized war was not fatal to the pursuit of archeology. Admit- 
tedly much field-work had to stop peremptorily, and it is not easy 
to see how any appreciable work can be achieved in the next decade 
in Palestine. However, a certain amount was acomplished during the 
fallow years; and reflexion and consolidation are always valuable. 


Here are some examples of work accomplished in Palestine in the 
war years. In 1940, C. N. Johns of the Palestine Department of 
Antiquities published a memoir on the excavations of 1934-1939 at 
the Jerusalem citadel. The citadel is typically variegated and complex 
in its structure. A building of the Mamluke and Turkish periods 
stands on the ruined Crusader castle of the 12th and 13th centuries. 
This castle was built astride the Roman or Byzantine city wall so as 
to incorporate the Herodian tower Phasael, described by Josephus 
(Wars vii, 1, etc.) and built about 25-24 B.C. This tower, popularly 
known as ‘David’s tower’ and part of the Jewish ‘first’ wall survived 
the destruction of 70 A.D. All this is new confirmatory evidence for 
the configuration of Jerusalem in the New Testament days, the 
Jerusalem seen and known by Our Lord; and we have additional 
evidence concerning the course of the walls at earlier periods. 

In southern Palestine, Tell-el-Kheleifi near Agaba is considered to 
be Solomon’s Eziongeber (cf. III Kings ix, 26 and xxii, 49). A third 
and last campaign on this site was in March-May, 1940, under Nelson 
Glueck of the American School of Archeology. Remains indicate 
large smelting installations; and there are many traces of copper ore 
in the rocky hills of the lower Arabah. The localization of Eziongeber 
seems assured, and Solomon ‘in all his glory’ should mean more to us. 
Other war-time excavations include that of Sheik Abreig, directed by 
Dr B. Maisler of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society. Sheik 
Abreig is the Talmudic Beth Shearim, or Besara of Josephus, a spiri- 
tual centre of the Jews and one-time site of the Sanhedrin. A syna- 


(3) De Langhe. Les Textes de Ras Shamra Ugarit et leur rapport avec le milieu 
biblique de l’Ancient Testament. 2 vols. Gerbloux et Paris, 1945 
(4) Cf. Palestine Exploration Quarterly, April, 1940, pp. 36-56. 
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gogue and very impressive catacombs have been found, and no less 
than 200 inscriptions of the 2nd to the 4th centuries. This furthers 
our knowledge of Jewish burial customs, etc., just as we have 
materials for understanding the tomb of Our Lord, and the point of: 
“Who is to roll the stone away for us from the door of the tomb?’ 
(Mark xvi, 3). Tombs of the Ist century with rolling stone entrances 
are still to be seen). 

Other finds are better known and have appeared in Times photo- 
graphs, e.g., Kh. Mefjer near Jericho. An extensive ‘Arab’ palace is 
being unearthed here by M Baramki of the Palestine Department of 
Antiquities. Some magnificent mosaics have well rewarded the ex- 
plorers. And some preconceived notions of Islamic art have received 
their death-blow. This 9th century ‘Arab palace’ has the human head 
well represented in mosaics and multiplied manifold in statuary. 
Another newspaper ‘hit’ has been the ossuaries of Talpioth®. The 
bones are said to be those of an early Jewish-Christian family (before 
70 A.D.); but, as yet, Prof. Sukenik has not published the results of 
his findings; so little can he said, and festinemus lente. 

In 1944 the Dominican Biblical School of St Etienne supervised 
the excavation of remains of an Arab inn o ‘khan’ at Abn Gosh (better 
known for its magnificent Crusader church). A detailed report has 
appeared recently 7), in which we see that a valuable contribution has 
been made to islamic history and archeology. 


But, it may well be objected, these last-named examples of excava- 


tions bear no relation to the Bible. This is true; however, such work 
adds to that general knowledge and appreciation of the Near East 
which is encouraged by the Encyclical Divino Afflante, and enables 
the competent to keep hand and eye in until such time as more 
biblical sites are opened up. 

Reference should be made to much quiet work accomplished by 
the Palestine Department of Antiquities in making more widespread 
the sounder results of archszology. Biblical students can but be im- 
mensely grateful for admirable ‘guides’) and maps published by the 
same Department, e.g., O.T. Palestine, Avi-Jonah’s Roman Pales- 
tine, Palestine of the Crusaders (C. N. Johns). Further, the Pales- 
tine Archeological Museum, with its lay-out, gallery books, library, 
etc., is a model of what such places ought to be. It is with helps as 
these that the biblical student can most profitably respond to the 


(5) At Abn Gosh. Cf. Suppl. D.B. ‘Fouilles,’ col. 872; and at the so-called ‘Tombs 
of the Kings’ in Jerusalem. 

(6) Suburb of Jerusalem on the Bethlehem road. 

(7) Revue Biblique, Jan., 1946, pp. 125-184. 

(8) To Bethlehem (1939) Sumaria-Sebasti (2nd Ed. 1944) by R. W. Hamilton, to 
Acre by N. Makhouly (1941), to Beisan by I. Ben-Dor (1943) to Megiddo by 
G M. Shipton (1942 3), etc. 
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Church’s call for more and better-formed exponents of Holy Scrip- 
ture. In this connexion it is cheering to note that, despite the unrest 
in Palestine, the Biblical School of St Etienne is fully active again. 

From the topography of the Bible to ‘Holy Places’ is no great step, 
seeing that the vast majority of ‘Holy Places’ are, or purport to be, 
biblical. Some, unjustifiably, seek to dissociate archeology and ‘Holy 
Places,’ as e.g. Sir Frederick Kenyon, who says of ‘Holy Places’ 
that ‘the sites assigned to them have not been discovered by arche- 
ology and archeology has not much to say about them. They are 
matters of tradition, of topographical considerations, and of proba- 
bility, as to which no certainty is likely to be obtained’). But where 
would we be without archeological findings and expertness in the 
matter of Siloam, Hezechiah’s Tunnel, Ophel, the fortress Antonia, 
Robinson’s Arch, and much else? ‘Archeology’ and ‘Holy Places’ 
have a wider, and truer sense, and most of us prefer a ‘Holy Place’ 
after the archeologist has had his say. The work of Vincent and Abel 
cannot be dismissed in a sentence ®). Certainly the Catholic student 
will use all the aids available in archeology and cognate studies for 
the better understanding of Scripture and of ‘Holy Places.’ 

Almost any study of the ancient Near East can be profitable for 
biblical studies. Let us now consider where archeology has made or 
can make outstanding contributions. 

There is overwhelming evidence that writing was much older and 
more widespread than has been usually imagined. Evidence to this 
effect was already forthcoming from Mesopotamia (Kish, Ur Erech) 
and Egypt up to the third millenium B.C., and even more important, 
from Tell-El-Amarna from which we know of the copious mail be- 
tween Syria, Palestine and Egypt about 1400 B.C.; but now with 
the evidence from Ras Shamra it is impossible to aver, as Welhausen 


-and many of his followers did, that the Hebrews knew nothing of 


writing (apart from inscriptions) till the 9th century, and that con- 
sequently all the early period, especially the patriarchal stories, was 
but an amalgam of unreliable oral traditions and inventions. A truer 
note is struck by C. F. A. Schaeffer: ‘The Israelite compilers made 
use of positive information about real events preserved through the 
centuries as written legends, of which the pattern is preserved by 
the Ras Shamra texts’), And a text as Judges viii, 14 can be taken 


(9) The Bible and Archaeology, p. 181 A similar expression by Prof. Macalister in 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. IV, p. 353. 

(10) Vincent and Abel, Jérusalem dunlans, Jérusalem Nouvelle. Abel, sg} 
de la Palestine, I (1933) and II (1938). Vincent, L "Authenticité —_ 
Saints, Paris, 1982. And numerous other works and _ e. 
des Evangiles (Vincent) in Vivre et Penser, 3rd 1048. 1945, 

. 45-76. 
(11) FRoweich Lectures, 1936, p. 58. 
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quite simply: ‘the boy wrote down the names . . .’; we need not say 
that all Israelites at this period could write; but writing was certainly 
known and in current use. 

With a greater knowledge of the origins of writing, much historical 
criticism is relegated to the lumber room: the residue must be recon- 
sidered. It is no longer possible to assert that the pentateuchal 
legislation and ritual reflect a later stage in the evolution of society. 
Codes and cults every bit as elaborate flourished in the world of 
Ugarit, and that is sufficient for our purposes; it little matters that 
the geographical extent of that world is far from clearly defined 2), 
It is as yet too early to say if or how much the documentary theories 
of pentateuchal origins will peed to be revised; but it is possible and 
necessary to keep an open mind about all the widely accepted con- 
clusions of scholars. With the rapid advance of knowledge, wisdom 
demands this. The theory of pentateuchal sources developed by 
Lagrange"3) in more recent years, has suddenly acquired actualité 
and certainly shows Catholic scholars avenues to be developed and 
explored in the years to come. 

Sometimes archeology has been able to settle a point of criticism 
with some trenchancy. There was a time when schools of thought 
averse to anything like a traditional date or an apostolic origin for 
St John’s Gospel would, on slender grounds, date it 119, 140, or 
even 170 A.D. But since the finding of the Rylands Papyrus No. 52 
we can reasonably suppose that the gospel was written about 100 
A.D. All who are competent to date the fragment of M.S. that has 
been found, agree that it is of the early 2nd century, and so we can 
conclude that St John’s Gospel, seemingly as we have it, was circu- 
lating in Egypt at that early date. 

More often archeology adduces parallels and learns from com- 
parison. Thus it is argued that the plan of the Solomonian Temple 
must be traced back to Syro-Palestinian origins and inspiration inas- 
much as the plan of the Fosse temple at Lachish comprises the 
elements ulam, hekal and debir, as do the little temples of ‘Seti I’ 
and ‘Amenophis III’ at Beisan“4). Or we may have very enlightening 
texts, such as those found at Ras Shamra‘!5) which seem to give the 
key to biblical passages “6) or at least illustrate them, e.g., Joel iii, 18: 


(12) Cf. an 7 7 to localise Daniel story in Galilee, Mémorial Lagrange, Paris, 


1940, pp. 29- 
(13) R.B., 1938, pp. 163-183. 
(14) Cf. de Vaux in R.B., Jan., 1946, p. 152. Review of O. Tuffnell, C.H. Juge, 
and L. Harding: The Fosse Temple, Lachish II. Oxford, 1940. 
(15) Cf. De Langhe op. cit. vol. I, p. 372. 
(16) But Dussand points out rightly that up to now the Bible explains Ras Shamra 
texts rather than vice versa. Dussaud, his Découvertes Te Ras Shamra et 
l’Ancient Testament. 2nd Ed., Paris, 1941, pp. 79-80. 
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‘.. . the mountains shall drop down sweetness and the hills shall flow 
with milk’ is paralleled by ‘the heavens shall rain down fat and the 
streams will flow with honey.’ And a turn of phrase in the sapiential 
books, e.g., ‘six things there are which the the Lord hateth, and the 
seventh his soul detesteth’ is also paralleled: ‘there are two sacrifices 
which Baal hates, and three that are hated by him who rides the 
clouds.’ 


Most evident though, as archeology and history gradually reveal 
the background of the ancient world, is the transcendance and moral 
superiority of the religion of Israel. Fairly full accounts are available 
of the mythology and ritual of Babylonia, Egypt, etc., and more 
matter is to come from the Hittite angle (Boghaz Keni, etc.); and 
Ras Shamra will once again be a fruitful source of information. But 
in this matter, as Allbright has said{7): ‘every fresh publication of 
Canaanite mythological texts makes the gulf between the religions of 
Canaan and Israel increasingly clear.’ The gods of Canaan and all 
Ugarit are born, live as men only can, die: Israel has but one God 
(Exod. xx, 3), no mythology, no consort, no children. The Israelites 
were continuously tempted and often fell. The lure of Canaan was 
always there. The prophets had a stern struggle, and kings were often 
ineffective: ‘but yet he took not away the high places: for the people 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places’ (IV Kings xii, 3). 
Yet, despite all, Israel remained faithful to Jahveist monotheism. 


In short, we are far better off now as regards knowledge of the 
whole background of the Bible, and better equipped than ever before 
to understand the literal meaning of the Sacred Text, and to ‘bring 
forth new fruit in the field of Sacred Scripture, a field ever fertile and 
never cultivated enough’“8. The newly-found truths are intimately 
connected with the unchanging truth: lead to it, illustrate it, partici- 
pate in it. Here is a delicate interweaving of revealed truths and 
truths of human finding: all is from God: and from God’s viewpoint, 
if we may so speak, all are but one. Meanwhile, seemingly endless 
years of patient hackwork remain to be done. Many must sacrifice the 
best of their lives to tasks which so often will seem so material. Upon 
others devolves the more genial work of synthesising and collating 
the results of practical finds and arriving at some conclusions about 
the meaning of the Sacred Text. Then may true theologians come 
forward to use the conclusions thus acquired: non omnes omnia 
possumus. 

Rouanp Porter, O.P. 


(17) Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938, p. 24. 
(18) Divino Afflante. 
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THE INDUS AND THE PENTATEUCH 

A STUDY OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 
THE realisation of the significance of Harappa and the excavation of 
Mohenjo Daro are events of outstanding importance in the progress 
of archeology during the last fifty years. Harappa, a very old town- 
site in the Montgomery District of the Punjab, has been known for 
some time and a few small softstone seals and other objects have been 
found. Only gradually did it become clear that these remains had no 
relation to any other civilization of India. Harappa had suffered for 
many years from the inroads of brick-robbers and offered, by itself, 
little prospect of further significant information. The enthusiasm of 
Sir John Marshall led to the search for other sites of a similar nature. 
In 1922 such a site was discovered in the lower valley of the River 
Indus in the Province of Sind, south of the Baluchistan frontier. 
Since then other sites have been found and it has been possible to 
estimate, to some extent, the territorial expansion of an entirely 
unknown civilization which had attained an exceedingly high degree 
of development. 

Most of the work has centred round Mohanjo Daro, the site dis- 
covered in 1922, and, with the exception of Harappa, a great deal 
remains to be done before the full significance of the other sites can 
be made known. Such conclusions as have been reached are based 
mainly upon the excavations in Mohanjo Daro and to a lesser, though 
important degree, upon the findings in Harappa. That we have at 
present only a very unsatisfactory picture, is obvious from the 
opinion of Marshall that the Monhanjo Daro culture extended from 
beyond Harappa to the mouth of the Indus ‘in a south-easterly direc- 
tion at least as far as the Gulf of Cambay.’ 

Mohanjo Daro is smaller than Harappa, which lies some four hun. 
dred miles to the north-east, but even so it is more than a square mile 
in area, and since the outlying portions are buried under the alluvial 
deposits of the Indus, which now flows nearly four miles to the east, 
it may have been considerably larger than the site so far investi- 
gated. The main site is a mound standing some forty to fifty feet 
above the surrounding plain, with a Buddhist stupa and monastery, 
of a very much more recent date, on still higher ground. The stupa is 
of special interest as possibly built on the plan of an older temple. 

Work went on regularly from 1922 until 1931. Since then excava- 
tions have been slowed down considerably and have ceased alto- 
gether for long periods. 

From its foundation the fate of the city was bound up with the 
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Indus. It suffered from the constant shifting of the bed of the river, 
and even more from the frequent floods which more than once, during 
the history of the city, reached cataclysmic proportions. Since the 
final abandonment of the city, the level of the Indus has risen about 
twenty feet, so that excavations lower than the present level of the 
river are seriously hampered by sub-soil seepage. This obstacle could . 
be overcome only by the installation of costly pumps. But even so 
seven different strata of superimposed buildings, or horizontal sec- 
tions of buildings, for the inhabitants used as much of the partially 
covered existing buildings as possible without disturbing their plan 
or structure, have so far been recognized. Only guesswork can say 
how many further strata may lie between the present seepage level 
and the first foundation of the city. 

The chronology of these strata has not been settled by authorities, 
but it is evident that a very long period must have elapsed between 
the founding and the abandonment of the city. It is true that the 
inscriptions and other objects remained of a striking sameness 
throughout the period covered by the excavations, but the same can 
only be assumed of the lower levels which remain untouched. Nor 
would it seem safe to insist too much upon the lack of development 
during the period so far examined, for there is an inexplicable paucity 
of remains in comparison with the area examined, due perhaps to 
intentional destruction, and this prevents certain conclusions. More- 
over, Heras, the greatest authority on Mohanjo Daro, informed the 
present writer that he could sometimes distinguish early from late 
inscriptions by various clear indications. 

In spite of the extraordinary difficulty of excavating, it is hoped 
that everything will be done to prevent flagging of enthusiasm. Most 
of those who have examined the work so far accomplished are con- 
vinced that Mohanjo Daro has a very large contribution indeed to 
offer to archeology, comparative religion and to Biblical studies. 
One instance of many may show what assistance fuller knowledge of 
this culture could give in the discussion of Pentateuchal origins. 
Heras claims that some seals give the history of the Fall, and that 
of these, the earlier seals show the serpent as intimately connected 
with the crime which calls forth the anger of An and the expulsion 
of the man and woman from the safety of the walled city. Later seals 
repeat the story but with the substitution of the man-eating tiger of 
India for the serpent of the more primitive version. 

Pottery, statuary, metal weights, tools, machines, human skele- 
tons have come to light. But, without doubt, by far the greatest 
interest centres round some three thousand small inscriptions, many 
of these from Harappa, generally accompanied by drawings of human 
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beings, trees and animals, and for the most part carved on steatite 
or soapstone. The inscriptions on the seals are all very short and up 
to the present are the only specimens of writing which have been 
found. Doubtless longer writings on more perishable substances as 
leather, skins, cloth, wood, were made, but no trace has survived 
the passage of more than five thousand years. 

The script is pictographic. A number of scholars have attempted 
to decipher it, and mention must be made of the work of Hunter 
and von Meriggi. Not the least difficulty was the excessive brevity of 
the inscriptions. It is now recognized that the only satisfactory inter- 
pretation is that offered by Rev. Professor H. Heras, 8.J., under 
whom the present writer had the privilege of studying the Indus 
civilization. Heras has succeeded in reading all the three thousand 
pictograms so far found. 

Before any real attempt could be made upon the meaning of the 
inscriptions, it was essential to ascertain the language used on the 
seals. The language would, in all probability, be bound up with the 
race of the writers. For reasons too complex for exposition here, 
Heras decided that the inhabitants of Mohanjo Daro, who certainly 
were pre-Aryan, were Dravidian and that the language used was also 
Dravidian. He was the more convinced of the truth of this supposition 
by the existence at the present time of a Dravidian-speaking, though 
racially non-Dravidian tribe, the Bahuis in nearby Baluchistan. 
Heras then attempted the reconstruction of early Dravidian, or more 
correctly of Proto-Dravidian, which he assumed gave origin to the 
various Dravidian languages spoken today, or at least showed them 
in a primitive stage. This entailed a careful study of the comparative 
grammar and morphology of all Dravidian languages, with especial 
regard to the earliest literary remains, in an effort to reveal the 
nature and rapidity of the development in each, and the degree of 
convergence and divergence between them. It was expected that 
this would show the root-language in its simplest and most persistent 
form. The criteria applied were in strictest accord with the estab- 
lished laws of philology and comparative grammar. 

But even the reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian was only half the 
problem. There remained the assigning of the proper sound to its 
proper sign. In this part of the work it could be assumed, first, that 
the pictograms were to be sounded as the vocable of the object they 
represented, and, second, that frequent juxtaposition of signs might 
indicate something corresponding to the oblique cases. The surmise 
proved correct. The first sign deciphered was read as a kind of 
possessive case and pronounced ‘’adu.’ Then came the word for 
‘tree,’ pronounced ‘maram.’ Then the reading of the two signs 
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‘maram adu,’ meaning ‘of the tree.’ Heras had succeeded. 

It is difficult to state with certainty the age of the culture revealed 
by Harappa and Mohanjo Daro. Present opinion makes it pre-Sum- 
erian and at least contemporary with the Proto-Elamite civilization; 
while Heras thinks that the earliest seals may take us back seven 
thousand years in the written history of the human race. 

The fuller appreciation of the script is adding weight to the hypo- 
thesis advanced by Langdon and supported by Hunter, that picto- 
grams of the Indus culture gave origin to the Brahmi alphabet. But 
not only the alphabet came from those Proto-Dravidians. Closer 
examination is showing once again the great continuity of history, 
for in many aspects India’s religious and general culture seem to 
derive from those long-forgotten inhabitants of the Indus valley, 
whose very existence was unsuspected twenty-five years ago. 

There is more than a superficial similarity between the script of 
the Indus culture and that of the Elamite-Sumerian of the Meso- 
potamia delta. This led the first investigators to derive the Indus 
culture from that of Sumer and to refer to it as Indo-Sumerian with 
the entire emphasis on Sumerian. Then naturally came the considera- 
tion of the possibility of a migration from the Euphrates to the 
Indus. But all this is no longer seen to be tenable and now the com- 
plete independence of the Indus culture is fully admitted, although 
it is still held by some students that the similarity of the two 
cultures might be due to commercial intercourse which undoubtedly 
existed between the two peoples. But with the growing conviction 
that some of the Indus seals are older than the establishment of the 
Sumerians on the Euphrates, the hypothesis advanced by Heras 
that the civilising movement was from the Indus to the Euphrates, 
and not vice versa, and that the Sumerian culture which met that 
of the Elamites took its origin from the Indus valley, becomes more 
acceptable. d 

However that may be (and if it be true, then we may well be in 
touch with a source of the Pentateuchal story far more ancient than 
that offered by the Marduk myth of the Tigris and Euphrates), we 
are certainly brought face to face with a people whose recorded 
culture and religion reach as far back as that of any other known 
race. 

The work so far completed on the Indus civilisation leaves no 
doubt that the earliest inhabitants of Mohanjo Daro were mono- 
theists. Such inscriptions as, ‘The Supreme Being of Life’, ‘Mina, 
the farmer of the Crab about whom the One has decreed’, ‘The 
Supreme Being of Mina being help’, leave no room for any other 
explanation. But there are many pointers which lead us to think 
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that we are actually witnessing a change from monotheism, held 
longest by the more cultured classes, to polytheism, welcomed by 
the more ignorant. It is not improbable that this change, 
apart from the natural tendency to personify and deify the forces of 
nature, was influenced by the importance of the signs of the zodiac 
in the computing of the seasons. References to the Fishes, the Crab, 
the Arrow, the Ram are very often met. It is easy to see both the 
monotheistic and the polytheistic interpretation attaching to such 
an inscription as, ‘That is the eight god, whose one side is the 
sprinkled great Fish, which means, ‘That is the God of eight forms, 
one of whose forms is the great Fish (Pisces) sanctified by the 
sprinkling of lustral water’. It may be that we should look to the 
reverence shown to the eight signs of the Indus zodiac for the origin 
of the later extreme development of the worship of ‘the hosts of 
heaven’ among so many of the people under Mesopotamian in- 
fluence, fear of which corruption led Moses to give his own nation a 
seven-day week and a daily dedication to some work of Creation. 

There are signs that the inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro were not 
of the same stock. Examination of the few skulls which have been 
found points to the same conclusion. This may explain the tendency 
to polytheism and also a later, but unpopular, linga worship. It may 
also help us to understand the many references to a trinity of gods 
which is found interwoven with this mixture of polytheism and 
monotheism. It would be interesting indeed to find the earliest forms 
assumed by this trinity. In the form so far made known to us we 
find An, the Father, Amma, the Mother, and Anil, the Son. But 
since, on some of the seals, An is found with one body and three 
faces, that is, two profiles and one full, we may be permitted to 
postulate a simpler and purer doctrine of the triune God to have 
been held by the earlier inhabitants of the city. We can appreciate 
some of the possible implications in such an inscription as the 
following, which is the most explicit ‘trinity’ reference so far de- 
ciphered, ‘Uda mun per kadavul adu kalak air’, meaning literally, 
‘The joined life of the united three great gods’. 

Such of the city of Mohenjo Daro as has been excavated shows 4 
very high degree of development in architecture, street-formation, 
wells, drainage, sewerage, handicraft, and government, and this is 
true even of the very earliest levels. Using the ordinary computation 
of archaeology, this would imply that even the earliest levels are the 
product of a society organised and permanent for very many genera- 
tions. The affinity of the Indus culture with those known 4s 
Mediterranean is established, but evidence is inclining some students 
to make the Indus older than any of them. May we hope that we 
have advanced dnother step towards the common origin of the 
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PRESENTING THE NEW TESTAMENT 269 
cultures from which our Pentateuch came and towards the primitive 
revelation of which it speaks? 

Mohenjo Daro and Harappa were deserted at the same time, and 
this would seem true of other sites, as Chanhu Daro and Amri, 
where remains of the Indus culture have been found. But what force 
brought to so sudden an end a society so well-established can only 
be the subject of conjecture. The more recent levels show what may 
be signs of racial decadence, while groups of skeletons displaying 
evidence of violence, and the fact that all statuary is broken, might. 
suggest conquest by a very hostile race. . . . The name itself, 
Mohenjo Daro, the Hill of Death, may enshrine some such long-lost 
tradition. 

J. J. Pa.D. 


PRESENTING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THERE are before me three books: The Scripture Textbooks for 
Catholic Schools, edited by Mgr John M. T. Barton, and published 
by Burns Oates and Washbourne.! They are uniform and each 
costs 4/6. The binding is very good for the price. 

The foreword by Cardinal Griffin states the fundamental point: 
‘So many people are taught all about the Scriptures, but few are 
taught to read them’. That set me thinking. It is certain that an 
inconsiderable number do read the New Testament. Our aim is to 
persuade them. There is no need for persuasion with the children; 
they take what is given them by their masters. So the first question 
arises: do three more books on the New Testament make it more or 
less likely that the people who read them will read the New Testa- 
ment itself? Many times I have set about reading, particularly the 
Old Testament, and found myself very soon reading a commentary 
instead. Will these books have the same effect on the children? 

To begin with the Lives of our Lord. One is for small children, but 
is so written that it could be read with pleasure by a person of any 
age; the other is for school children in their teens. The method 
employed in both is to make a straightforward account of the life of 
our Lord drawn from all four Gospels, with occasional digressions 
and enlargements on local history, geography, liturgy, and so on. 
They both read easily and have a telling style, but not so telling as 
that of the New Testament writers, for these have a brevity and 


14 Short Life of Our Lord, by Patrick J. Crean, Ph.D. 

A Study of the Gospels, by the Rev. Thomas Bird, D.D., Ph.D. 

The Church in the New Testament, by the Rev. Sebastian Bullough, 

O.P., M.A., §.T.L. 
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economy of words truly breath-taking, while the use of direct speech 
in the New Testament is so much more suitable to children than the 
indirect which both these authors favour. Nothing pleases children 
more than the dramatic style. 

It follows from the fact that the story is all there that these books 
will be read instead of the Gospels. And there is a further danger. 
As they both tell the same story, children twice in their school career 
will have much the same facts to study. It is so much better to read 
first one Gospel, say St Luke, and then another, preferably St John. 
We have here, not notes on the Gospels with the Sacred text 
appended, but a harmony in the words of Dr Crean or Dr Bird. 
Consequently, a child reading the text of the New Testament would 
find them very difficult for use as reference. Indeed they do not set 
out to solve the textual problems, nor do they use Mgr Knox’s trans- 
lation. Why have they abandoned the New Testament text with 
footnotes and appendices for larger subjects? 

This is not to say that no one should ever attempt to retell the 
story of our Lord’s life. But perhaps, unless the imaginative approach 
is used, the best method is the Gospels themselves, with a few well 
chosen comments. The imaginative approach has its advantages even 
for children, but more especially for grown-up people who (many of 
them) have got so accustomed to the narrative in its old dress that 
it glides over them without having an appreciable effect. It is useful 
also for those who cannot be persuaded to take up their Bibles unless 
their imaginations have first been stirred. The books by Mr H. V. 
Morton, Miss Dorothy Sayers, and others have done splendid work 
on these lines. 

Dr Bird in his preface writes, ‘The text of the Gospels is not 
enough for us, we need a running commentary to explain it’. No 
one would disagree with that statement; but what both he and Dr 
Crean have done is to give us, not a commentary exactly, but the 
story over again, filled out here and there with explanatory matter. 
In justice to Dr Bird it must be said that it appears his commentary 
has been cut instead of the story. It would have been much more 
useful had he enlarged the commentary at the expense of the story, 
and so forced the student back to the original texts. But that may 
not be his fault. 

Nevertheless both these Lives have been carefully and beautifully 
written. The Passion as described by Dr Crean is especially well 
constructed. Both books are admirably illustrated with photographs 
of the Holy Land, with maps and diagrams, and at a low price, 
for which we are very grateful. Dr Bird’s volume has an introductory 
section of some thirty odd pages in which he lucidly summarises the 
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important points, such for instance as the synoptic problem, the 
Parables, miracles, and so forth. There is a good bibliography at the 
end of that volume, which would seem to be by - Barton and not 
by Dr Bird, but there is no index. 

We now come to the third volume under review. ‘The Church in 
the New Testament’ by Fr Sebastian Bullough, O.P. And this, so it 
appears to the present writer, has been planned correctly, if the 
principle is to be admitted of having a commentary in a separate 
volume from the text. It begins with the historical background—and 
in that his two fellow contributors of the other volumes agree—then 
follows the exegesis, section by section, each section divided into 
three parts: (A), the significance of the passage; (B), the story—this 
should have been very considerably cut; and (C), details, or short 
notes on specific points. Then, on many occasions, the author has 
added what he terms ‘Interludes’ or what boys might have termed 
‘red herrings’. These are three or four pages on important theological, 
historical, or liturgical points, which naturally crop up through the 
reading of the text. Thus we have, the unity of the Church, religious 
poverty, the later life of St John the Apostle. The only criticism 
one might make would be that the style is a little too like class room 
style at times, for instance pp. 88 ff: a split infinitive on p. 88, a 
strange ‘so’ or two on p. 89, and ‘anyway’ on page 90. 

The book concludes with some elaborate and useful indices. This 
is undoubtedly a very helpful contribution to our manuals, especially 
for the teacher; it is full of learning displayed in an orderly and 
pleasant manner. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to state that he has found it an 
uncongenial task to be so destructive in part of his criticism of two 
of these works, more especially as they are clearly the product of 
much loving labour. As Cardinal Griffin pointed out also in his 
Foreword, Scripture lesson should be directed to knowing our Lord 
himself; and even if these books are not the ipsissima verba of the 
New Testament they are very near it, and should lead many to 
know, love, and imitate their Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 

CotumBa Cary-E.wEs, 0.8.B. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOK FOR THE MONTH 


Come Home TraveLLeR. By Claude Kinnoul. (John Miles, 10s. 6d.) 

Most first novels, when they are strong enough to endure criti- 
cism, appear to be smoothly derivative or else jagged with originality. 
Claude Kinnoul’s Come Home Traveller cannot be put into either 
class. It is an uneven work of marked and discrepant excellences. 
Written in English, it is thought in French. Only a Catholic could 
have planned it and yet, in its main theme, it avoids the final 
resolution of Catholic doctrine. 

The woman, Suzanne, who ‘did not want to have a faith which 
was not the Truth simply because it might be a comfort’; and 
Louise, who thought of the child she was to bear as ‘an intruder 
come to spoil everything’, stray into mortal sin and are brought 
back, voluntarily, to Purgatory on earth, not through any ghostly 
ministration, but through an automatic rising from the depths, as a 
drowning man will come to the surface of the water and float there 
without any effort of his own. 

This repulsive attribute of sin, by the operation of which the 
sinner is made to recoil from his misdeed after its accomplishment, 
doing so mechanically, neither through fear of punishment nor under 
the dictation of remorse, is a phenomenon known to life, but not 
often employed in fiction: Claude Kinnoul uses it as an artist, 
stating the facts of her double story without ratiocination, showing 
us Louise who tries to murder and then to abandon her child and 
Suzanne, entangled in her own wilful lying and planned adultery, 
so vividly and with such a clear avoidance of sentimental pity that 
we accept the incredible, in-cordination of their conduct as we 
accept the difficult ways of people we know and love in real life. For 
this writer has the grace of loving ‘her creations and is thus able to 
give them that life of their own which persists for the reader after 
the book is closed so that they haunt the memory and we can follow 
them through other scenes than those the writer has set down in 
words. 

The tale, it will be gathered, is horrible in its facts, though some 
of its episodes, including a poignant courtship, are gracious and 
lovely. Its darker stretches are enlivened by flashes of mordant 
comedy: its wit is sparse and Gallic in flavour: its scene is laid 
alternately in Provence among civilised, rich, slightly Bohemian 
characters, and in the poorer quarters of Paris on the edge of the 
underworld. The book is rich in texture but uneven in writing with 
occasional lapses in the use of distributives and a confused attitude 
towards the noun chaperon and the verb, to chaperone, but the 
style rises with the occasion, and there are pages, among them 
those telling of Suzanne’s encounter with the Blessed Sacrament, 
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REVIEWS 273 
pat Soe the dignity, the restraint, and the profound emotion of 
true art. 

Any novel with Paris and Provence for background must offer 
some glimpses of olive groves and vineyards, some urban morning 
and evening scenes: there are in Come Home Traveller many, but 
not too many or too elaborate, such sketches. Here, for example, is 
nightfall on a hillside above Aix-en-Provence. 

The silhouette of cypress and olive trees stood out darkly; mist 
bathed the feet of the hills: beyond, in their setting of red rocks, 
were the little shining, solitary beaches which the Mediterranean 
tasted with drowsy lips. 

There is also Dolores, the aged nurse—a Spanish peasant, half 
witch, half Sybil, and wholly a child of God. She is not entirely 
incorporated in the tale of the people she serves and stands out from 
this picture of their lives. as though demanding a book to herself. 
This criticism is, indeed, applicable to the whole tale: like many 
first novels, it contains material for two, if not three, full length 
books. That is the defect of its quality, a quality strong enough to 
carry its author far and high in the succession of Catholic fiction. 

Naomi Roype Smira. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 


THE BisLE AND THE COMMON READER. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
(Collins 10s. 6d.). 

This book has some good chapters, especially those on the back- 
ground history of Israel, on certain individual characters in the 
Old Testament and on the literary value of different parts of the 
Bible. But it also has many inherent weaknesses which disqualify 
it as a practical guide to the Christian student. The author is a 
lecturer in English literature and a novelist, and sets out to introduce 
the literature of the Authorised Version (‘The noblest monument of 
English prose’, p. 15), by placing it in its background of Hebrew 
history and commenting on its varied literary forms (narrative, 
biography, letters, legend, saga, ballad, lyric, etc.), showing how in 
each genus it rivals the greatest. This study of literary forms is good, 
though superficial through not penetrating beyond the Authorised 
Version. The main weaknesses are (1) an entire absence of interest 
in Theology or Revelation in the Bible, with little emphasis on the 
action of God in the world; (2) an equal absence of interest in Christ, 
except as a good subject for a clever biography by St Luke, or in 
the development of Christianity ‘to some branch or sect of which 
most of us either nominally or actually owe some measure of 
allegiance, if not by conviction at least by family tradition’ (p. 239), 
which is of course why 220 pages are devoted to the Old Testament, 
and only 47 to the New Testament; (3) taking the Bible as the 
Authorised Version; (4) an acceptance without question of all the 
old ‘critical’ views, e.g., Peter is post-exilic, so are most Psalms, 
I-II-III Isaiah, Daniel is maccabean, Matthew and Luke are A.D. 90, 
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Pastorals and Hebrews are not by Paul, nor Apocalypse by John, etc., 
and an assumption as a matter of course that much biblical narrative 
is no more than charming legend, and that the ‘so-called messianic 
interpretation (of e.g. Is. 53) is untenable’ (p. 174), etc. In fact, this 
is a skilful popularisation of the Bible on a purely literary and non- 
Christian basis, it being supposed that the ‘common reader’ is in- 
terested in reading and not in praying, in literature and not much in 
religion. But mention should be made of the good and original 
dramatic and psychological analysis of the book of Job, with the 
interesting suggestion of Job’s ‘unorthodoxy’ vis-a-vis the current 
Jewish view of evil (p. 190-204). Similarly the notion of the Canticle, 
Psalms, and Proverbs as ‘anthologies’ is valuable (p. 205-222). One 
cannot help calling to mind the different approach of a similar book, 
written from a Catholic standpoint, also by a woman who is not a 
trained Scripturist, Miss Monro, who helps us towards ‘Enjoying the 
New Testament’ not merely as literature but as God’s word, and 
who is said (I hope truly) to be preparing a sister volume on the 
Old Testament. SEBASTIAN O.P. 


THE First Epist.e or St Peter. By E. G. Selwyn. (Macmillan, 25s.) 

It is consoling to find that the first notable biblical book of 1946 
(it appeared in January) is a genuine flower of that noble Cambridge 
tradition of Anglican exegesis, of which the names of Lightfoot, 
Westcott, Hort, Swete, Hatch, and Dr Selwyn’s own father are the 
chief glories, whose scholarship is undisputed and whose roots in 
fact lie in the background of the Catholic tradition. For it is in virtue 
of this tradition, which begins in New Testament and early patristic 
times, that the author, starting with a perfectly scholarly examina- 
tion of linguistic, biblical, patristic, and historical evidence, con- 
tinuing through exact critical and theological reasoning, and inspired 
with a true love of our Lord and devotion to St Peter, arrives at 
an orthodox position entirely consonant with Catholic teaching. 

This is a definitive commentary. The Epistle has been a life- 
interest of the author, and here we have the mature results of years 
of study. The first 115 pages are a study of the authorship, occasion, 
date and theological argument of the Epistle. The next 130 pages 
are a fully detailed commentary on the Greek text. The following 
66 pages are devoted to additional exegetical notes on particular 
passages. The remaining 152 pages consist of two essays: on Christ's 
descensus ad! inferos, and on a literary comparison of I Peter with 
other Epistles. At the end is a 20-page note by Dr Daube on linguistic 
parallels in Rabbinic literature. 

It would be utterly presumptuous in a review like the present even 
to pretend to appraise the value of the investigations and conclusions 
expounded in a commentary of this calibre. It will be more useful 
to take a few obvious questions that the general reader would want 
to put to a commentator, and indicate Dr Selwyn’s conclusions. 
For instance, was Peter the author, and if so, what was the position 
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of Silvanus? The Epistle, he holds, is certainly by Peter, and the 
parallel with Peter's words in Acts and echoes from the Gospel 
(especially Mark, the ‘Petrine’ Gospel) bear this out (pp. 27-81, 
228). It was drafted by Silvanus (5, 12, ‘through Silvanus. . . I have 
written’), who had aiso been joint author with Paul in I and II 
Thessalonians, which explains both the so-called Pauline manner of 
I Peter and the classicism of the Greek. The date of the Epistle is 
nailed down to 63-64, i.e. between the petty persecutions resulting 
in the martyrdom of James the Less, and the Neronian persecution 
(p. 60 sq.). Babylon in 5, 18 of course stands for Rome. Was the letter 
addressed to Jewish or Gentile Christians? There are, after all, oppos- 
ing patristic opinions, and Dr Selwyn holds that the communities were 
mixed, as often in the first century: hence the indications to support 
both views (p. 42 sq). There is much study of the supposed cateche- 
tical forms underlying the New Testament and the Epistles in parti- 
cular, including the | erba Christi (identified with Q) (p. 18, 23 and 
Essay Il). The theology of the Epistle is fully expounded: St Peter’s 
theology of the Church, with membership through Baptism, is 
summed up in the phrase ‘extra ecclesiam nulla salus’ (p. 82); and 
the ‘spiritual sacrifices’ (2, 5) receive (contra many of the older 
school) a eucharistic interpretation: ‘The sacrifices offered by the 
priestly body, the Church, are intimately connected with the atoning 


work of Christ’ (p. 294-5). ‘The Christology of the Epistle contains * 


the roots of later Catholic doctrine’ (p. 249), and the central ethical 
teaching of the Epistle is the ideal of imitatio Christi, especially his 
meekness: which ‘trait of all others in the character of our Lord is 
dear to St Peter ... . who had himself witnessed it’ (p. 91): this is to 
be the example to Christians in suffering (2, 21). Of ail the other 
points we might examine, we should mention Christ’s descensus 
ad inferos in 3, 19, ‘He preached to those spirits that were in prison’. 
Patristic exegesis is divided: (a) the liberation of the saints of the 
Old Testament from Limbo (Knox’s New Testament in a note calls 
this interpretation ‘certain’, and most commentaries take that view, 
though in the second century this text was not used in support of 
the doctrine), and (b) the conquest of the ‘archetypal spirits of evil’. 
Dr Selwyn inclines to the latter view. (Essay I, esp. p. 353-4). 

The Catholic student will search the bibliography in vain for a 
Catholic author, but we might ask what outstanding book he would 
find there. Catholics can therefore only be deeply grateful for the 
present commentary. 

Lastly we should like to observe that this book is a valuable indi- 
cation of the general return to orthodoxy in the biblical world, a 
return which will show to Catholics the wisdom of the Church in 
having been slow to accept the conclusions of the advanced criticism 
of 50 years ago, a slowness which some may have found irksome, but 
which is now being justified by the orthodoxy of such pre-eminent 
scholars of today. 

SeBasTIAN O.P. 
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L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE Saint Pierre. By G. Thils. (Gabalda, Paris.) 
The author is a professor at the seminary of Malines. 


This is a second edition: the imprimatur is of 1942. It is the 


latest of the famous series of Etudes Bibliques (though of smaller 
format than the great commentaries) and is a companion volume to 
M. Amiot’s L’ Enseignement de S. Paul. 1t does not claim to be a 
study of the theology of St Peter, but only an outline of his teaching. 
For this reason, perhaps, the treatment of certain points, e.g., 
Christ’s ‘preaching to the spirits in prison (1 Peter 3-19, pp. 47-5y), 
seems a little sketchy and does not mse to the stature of the ‘Essays’ 
in Dr Selwyn’s Commentary (reviewed elsewhere in this issue), but 
that learned scholar would, 1 feel, have been glad had he had the 
opportunity of seeing this little book. St Peter’s teaching on the 
‘brotherhood’, on the organization of the early Church, on the apos- 
tolate, and on his own leadership receives, as is to be expected trom 
a Catholic writer, a greater emphasis (pp. 97-122) than in the afore- 
said Commentary. 

M. Thils begins with a brief study of St Peter in the Gospels and 
goes on to discuss rapidly the sources of St Peter’s teaching (pp. 
10-19). None, of course, are completely first-hand—we. have the 
speeches reported by Luke and I Peter written for him by Sylvanus 
—but the material is undoubtedly petrine. The authenticity of I 
Peter is left an open question (p. 15), and its evidence is in fact only 
used in the body of the book as corroborative of teaching found else- 
where. Certain conclusions are given (p. 12) about the connexion of 
I Peter with other Epistles: that the closest bond is with Romans, 
while the evidence of connexion with the Pastorals, Ephesians, 
Hebrews, is inconclusive. 


The teaching of St Peter is then given under the following heads: 


God (the Father, the judge, who in his mercy sent the Saviour), 
Jesus Lord and Saviour, the Holy Spirit, the ‘Trinity (esp. Acts 2, 
32-33 p. 63), the spiritual rebirth of the Christian ({ Peter 2, 23), 
the Christian brotherhood, the Christian virtues, angelology and 
demonology, and finally the Parousia. There is indeed no important 
point of St Peter’s teaching that is left aside. 

Sepastian O.P. 


Isak. Par G. Billet (Témoins de Dieu, 6, Editions du Cerf: 85 frs.). 

After the Gospels and Paul one naturally turns to Isaias as the 
next principal ‘witness of God’, and this is the design of the valuable 
series, Témoins de Dieu, coming from the French Dominican centre. 
Pére Brillett, the Superior General of the Oratory, only hesitates to 
eall Isaias the greatest of the witnesses in Israel in view of what 
the Scriptures themselves say of Moses and Elias—and indeed those 
were the two who spoke with the Witness, at his transfiguration. 
But Isaias holds his own among the prophets for the sustained height 
of his message and for his Christology, unique in the Old Testament. 
This eminence has often been lost to sight in cloudy discussions about 
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whether he was one or two writers, and historical details of little 
import have killed the spirit of his witness. This little book, intended 
as an introduction principally for senior schools, restores the balance 
and follows the prophet and his message from the word of God in 
Scripture. The author hopes that it will reach those who seek to 
deepen their own personal lives with Christian doctrine, going back 
to the sources in order to encompass a wider and deeper sphere of 
life. The book will take the reader back to the Scriptures with a 
greater appreciation of their worth to himself and to the world. If 
the prophet’s history occupies two-thirds of the book, it is all based 
on the text and leads on to analysis of the rhythm and style of his 
work and so to the doctrine, leaving the reader equipped and anxious 
to sink once again into the pages of Isaias himself. 

P. ©. 


Tae NEw TESTAMENT, newly translated into English by Ronald A. 
Knox. (Burns Oates, 6s. and 10s. 6d.) 


Mgr Knox’s translation of the New Testament has now received 
official authorisation, so that a reviewer is not concerned with any 
question of accuracy as a rendering of the original text. But more 
than faithfulness to the original is required if the present version 
is to take its place among the very small number of translations 
which have achieved lasting popularity; and it may be supposed 
that this will be determined, in the last resort, by literary 
considerations. 

The whole atmosphere and context of the use of the Bible demand 
that the translation satisfy an informed judgment of the use of the 
English language: if it will not endure the scrutiny of literary 
criticism, it is hardly likely that it will ever pass into such common 
use as to become a formative influence upon the language and thought 
of the community in which it is current. The Authorised Version at 
once springs to the mind: it is well known that English Catholicism 
has suffered deeply from having no version of the Bible comparable 
with that noble book. The question here is not one of accuracy of 
rendering; it is simply that English culture has been shaped and 
English religious life influenced by the Authorised Version as by few 
other books, if any at all. And it was deeply to be hoped that the 
new version would give us something which might, in time, exert a 
similar influence upon Catholic life and culture. 

Tt does not seem that this hope will be realised. The version is 
new; and it would be astonishing indeed if a scholar of the distinction 
of Mer Knox did not stimulate new interest in the text, and, by the 
interpretative side of his translation, provide much help in its under- 
standing. In particular, in the Epistles we now have a rendering 
which is consistently intelligible. Whether or not the meaning which 
emerges is on a deeper or more superficial level of exegesis is a 
matter for the biblical expert; as are allied questions such as the use 
of imagery, and consistency or inconsistency in the rendering of the 
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same word. But when one turns to examine the prose in which the 
sacred text is presented—and this is a task for literary criticism and 
not for exegesis— one finds passages of slack and rhythmless English; 
and the reading aloud of a passage from the pulpit should convince 
anyone that its pastoral use will be difficult indeed. Not infrequently 
the new differs from the old in places where accuracy of rendering 
is not in question, and where the changes merely irritate. This applies 
more particularly to the Gospels. And in his desire to produce a 
modern English, Mgr Knox sometimes allows his language to lose 
dignity: ‘And here the proverb fits, which is true enough, one man 
sows, and another reaps’. 

It is, perhaps, this notion of modern English which establishes 
the real critical point. We live in a time when there is no longer 
a living tradition of English prose, as part of which a translator can 
present to his own age the timeless Scriptures. If this version, apart 
from its use in private study and meditation—which is no small or 
valueless contribution to the Catholic life—must be regarded as in- 
definitive, the fault is not so much that of the translator as of 
English letters in general. And it will not be until the tradition of 
the language has been restored—supposing that to be possible—that 
there will exist the essential vehicle of translation. One has only to 
compare any sentence of the Preface to the Reader of the original 
Douay Version of the Old Testament with any sentence of the new 
translation to see that the earlier workers were part of a tradition 
of writing in a sense that no modern writer is: their sentences have 
a balance and rhythm which is common to the prose of their time 
and is a development of the language they inherited. The modern 
world has cut loose from tradition; and its deracinate condition is 
reflected in its inert and shapeless sentences. But surely it is for 
those of us who are part of the religious tradition which was decisive 
in the formation of English style, to apply ourselves to the reinte- 
gration of the language? ‘ 

L. T. 


THE EpistLEs AND GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND FEsrTIvaLs in the version 
authorised for public use by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England and Wales in the year MCMXLV. (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne: Buckram, 10s. 6d.; Niger, 25s.) 


The appearance of the Pulpit Edition of Mgr Knox’s new transla- 
tion marks, as it were, the canonisation of what has up to now been 
a private cultus. The austere volume, with its warning note, ‘Printed 
for private circulation only’, gives place to an official book for public 
reading, produced with all the dignity that such a purpose demands. 

Consideration of the merits of Mgr Knox’s achievement must 
obviously belong to his New Testament as a whole. The present book 
is confronted with two formidable obstacles: it consists of the most 
familiar passages of the Bible, about which popular feeling may 
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_be-supposed most conservative; and it is meant to be read aloud, so 


that to a large extent the new version is at the mercy of its local 
spokesman. As to the first obstacle, it is already plain that the very 
freshness of the translation, not to speak of its more substantial 
qualities, compels attention: very generally one hears the comment, 
‘At last that epistle makes sense’. It is greatly to be hoped that a 
new translation may inspire new resolutions about intelligible read- 
ing. There can no longer be any excuse for archaic rumbling: it is 
an irony that the good news of the Gospel should with the years 
acquire the mumbled familiarity of a routine report. 

The Chiswick Press has produced an admirably printed book which 
recalls the glories of the Meynell regime at Burns and Oates. 
Opinions may differ about the use of decorative capitals and borders. 
The baroque quaintness of cherubs and cornucopiae is pleasant in 
itself, but one might have preferred the use of plain titling and 
three-line initial capitals of the fount used throughout the book as 
being more in harmony with a version that has set itself against the 
archaic. But what is essential is excellent, and the binding could 
not be better. > 

A. I. 


NEW REVIEWS 


THE removal of the ban on new periodicals has provided Catholics 
with the opportunity long desired for more specialised publications. 
It is a sign of the growing strength and intellectual ability that such 
new ventures have been considered in this country. The first and 
fundamental need was for a review devoted exclusively to the sacred 
text of Scripture. It would be impossible as yet to hope for anything 
comparable with the Revue Biblique in England, but Scripture, the 
quarterly of the Catholic Biblical Association, which appeared for 
the first time in January of this year, offers scope for specialists in 
Scripture studies to build on its foundation a periodical which will 
offer serious contributions in the field of exegesis and interpretation 
as well as of biblical history. The first two issues, however, show 
that the quarterly is not intended to be entirely academic, but to 
be of practical value to lay as well as clerical readers; the main 
article in the first issue is a study of the biblical background to 
Catholic Action by Dom Ralph Russell, and Fr Lattey, 8.J. discusses 
the Church and the Bible in the second—both subjects of practical 
interest for many Catholics. The more technical matters are dealt 
with in the Questions and Answers. 

(Editor, St Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware; 18.) 
A Digest may hardly be considered a specialist review, but in 
England a Digest that is entirely Catholic does have a special 
character amid so much non-Catholic ephemeral literature. CONTEXT 
is the new Catholic Digest which was bravely launched in March and 
has increased its bulk in every succeeding issue. Its title is para- 
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doxical, as a Digest inevitably presents its material out of its context; 
and its publication is a mark of further deterioration in this country 
in that we should have come to require this potted, ‘dehydrated,’ 
intellectual food. There was a time when the bible and some of the 
works of the principal fathers of the Church were sufticient literature 
for the greatest thinkers and poets. But as digests have been here 
for many years now, why not a Catholic one? And Contezt is repre- 
sentative of its kind. 

(Editor, 34 North End Road, N.W.11; 1s.) 
THE Lire OF THE Spirit, which appears from ‘Blackfriars’ on J uly 
lst, is a specialised monthly whicn does not carry a snappy titie 
nor cater very much tor those who need the slick variety ot modern 
journalism. Headers of Blackfriars will have learned something of 
its general style and aim from the regular Supplement, with the 
same title, from which it has sprung. The English Uatholic has lacked 
a periodical for the elaboration of matters which relate directly to 
personal holiness and union with God. Since that is the most im- 
portant feature of human living it should be allowed space in the 
world of print despite the dangers of that world. 

. (Editor, Blackfriars, Oxford; 1s.) 
LEAVEN is not entirely Catholic with a capital ‘C’, though it aspires 
to be so in the ‘lower case’. The editor is aware of the ‘clamour of 
conflicting voices,’ and consequently adds this new voice of his with 
* some misgiving. But apparentiy he aspires not so much to add to the 
noise as to set it more in tune and time, to ‘leaven’ the whole mass 
of journalism. His aspirations are high, but as many heresies have 
been born with the same wide-flung ambition, he will have to take 
care. There is no indication as to the frequency of its appearance. Its 
first number is dated ‘Easter’. 

(Publisher, 28 Stafford Road, Croydon; 1s. 3d.). 
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